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PARTI
GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY

CHAPTER I
HISTORICAL

ALTHOUQH there is no doubt that bacteria were observe
three centuries ago, their significance in the production of disease
was not established until the brilliant work of Louis Pasteur, a
French chemist, almost 100 years ago. Previous to this period
much had been written about the nature of disease and the
spontaneous generation of living things, but these views were
largely the speculations of philosophers and in only a few cases
were they subsequently proved to be correct. These speculations,
however, were mainly responsible for the development of bacterio-
logy, and a brief review of their salient features is both interesting
and instructive.
It has been long recognized that disease might be communicated
from one individual to another; there are numerous references
in the works of the earlier writers to indicate this, particularly in
connection with plague and small-pox, which frequently appeared
in epidemic form during the Middle Ages. The nature of the
infecting material was not, however, determined; Fracastor of
Verona (1546) put forward the view that disease was spread by
particles too small to be seen and termed the responsible agent
a contagium vivum. He divided the contagious diseases into
two groups : those transmitted per contactum, i.e.> from person
to person, and those transmitted per fomitem, i,e,9 through the
agency of some outside object. The first person to suggest, on
experimental grounds, that disease might be caused by visible
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